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Go it while yer are Bhoys ! 


“ Shall I tell yer now ?” 

Tue old writers were particularly lenient on the 
follies and foibles of youth, but whether their leni- 
ency arose from any recollection of their own 
springtime of existence, or whether the rising gen- 
cration that was, but will be seen no more, were 
less boisterous, and had more respect for their elders, 
than those who disport themselves, in this our 


.day—such reading and researches as we have been 
able to dip into on the subject do not inform us. 
} We do, however happen to know that onc term of 


reproach which is but too often known to the 


modern civic juvenile, was unknown to our ances. 
tors. We mean the term Row, and its concomi- 
tant adjective Rowdy. ‘That this word is a cor- 
ruption of the old word route we could had we 
time, offer the most indubitable proof; but, nim 
porte—it is sufficient to say that Byron has the 
honor of introducing the terms, Row and Rowdy, 
and we would have rowed him famously into the 
English language. 


The reader must not suppose that we would 


' necessarily impute the sin of rowdyism to such 
; Specimens of the b’hoys as our artist has sketched 


‘ after sundown. 


in the above characteristic group which may be 
seen in the purlieus of the Bowery, any evening 
If however, by accident a slight 


} Scrimmage should occur, we make no manner of 


question but their souls would be in arms, and, 
like king Richard, eager fur the fray, no matter the 
cause, whether the parties to be whipped were of 
a rival engine company, or a posse of the stars— 
men of weight and metal, (query, mettle 7) as some 
of that redoubtable force unquestionably are, but 
who, like Falstaff, from instinct, think discretion 
the better part of valor. There is one quality, 
however, in which the b’hoys are pre-eminent— 
they go it while they are—B'hoys.— Sun. Mer. 
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offe red by the Publishers was awarded 
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fConcladed. | 


CHAPTER IX. 
Tue four suceeding days, which were spent by 


Edmund at the bedside of his patient, were un- 


; marked by any very particnlar circumstance to 


those he left behind, except that the Sheriff had 
issued his bills for the sale of the farm, which was 


to take place in two weeks. But as Flora felt 


} little doubt of raising the money, provided Selby 
; were able to leave his patient in time to negotiate 


the business of the Consul’s note, her chief anxicty 
now rested on that circumstance. But notwith- 
standing the buoyancy of her hopes, the affec- 
tionate’s girl’s mind was kept in a continual stute of 
fluctuation ; and though anxious to give all the 
comfort in her power to poor Emma, she was afvaid 
of feeding her hopes too confidently, lest disappoint- 
ment should come, afterall, and only be the more 
severe, on account of the flattering expectations 
that she had encouraged. At length, however, she 
had the satisfaction of sceing Edmund depart, and 
sent after him the prayers of one of the purest 
hearts that ever beat in human bosom. Yet when 
she saw Mr. Power, whose manly mind never gave 
way to lamentation, sit, as he now frequently did, 


absorbed in anxious thought, them start up and 


traverse the room with hurried and agitated steps ; 
or beheldhis wife, who, under happier circum- 
stances, h id Ss Idom be en W ithout son 
which to pour forth her complaints, now 


through the house silent and sad, thus proving how 


subject on a 


« 
passing 
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\ nearly three. 


she turned to the gentle and helpless Emma, and | 
found that the tears she was incapable of wiping } 


away were constantly trickling down her face, 
Flora feltas if she could hardly struggle through 
the time until Edmund’s return. 
these painful circumstances, the flower fancier, to 
whom she had really become much att«ched, and 
who had never come near her without bringing 
something comforting with him, had disappeared, 
and on inquiring about him, she was told that he 
had gone off in the New-York mail the day after 
ber flowers had been destroyed, without saying to 
any one whether he intended to return. ‘That he 
would co so some time or other, Flora did not 
doubt; but when that would be, she could not 
conjecture, and she mourned over his absence as 
a loss that was not likely to be soon supplied. 
Even this loss, however, deeply as she felt it, was 
soom forgotten in the constcrnation she felt on being 
informed, by Mrs. Selby, on the fifth day of her 
son’s absence, when they had all begun to caleu- 
late on the probable chance of his being at home 
by the following one, that she had a letter from him 
requesting her to search his chamber, and every 
place in which he ever kept papers, for the consul’s 
note, as he had found, to his infinite surprise and 


disappointment, that it was not in his pocket book, | 


though he had not the slightest recollection of ever 
having taken it out after showing it to Mr. ‘Travers. 
The young man evidently wrote in great agitation, 
and after a tender message to his dear Flora, he 
merely added the request that bis mother would 
forward the important paper as soon as possible. 
But, alas! vain were all the anxious mother’s re. 
eearclics for the missing document; and though 
she even sent for Flora to assist her, it was found 
to be equally unavailing, and she was obliged at 
last to write to her son to inform him of her ill 
success. What heart will not sympathize with 
Flora at this distressing crisis! Pale and agitated, 
yet struggling to repress her own painful thoughts, 
that she night the better minister coinfort to the 
sad and mourning Emma, she wandered about, 
unable to do anything but calculate the time that 
must necessarily clapse before her lover's return, 
and dreading that he might not be able to get back 
in time even to comfort them with his presence at 
the trying moment ; for our readers must remember 
that, at the time of which we are speaking, rail- 
reads were unknown in thiscountry. Einma’s 
quick eye soon saw the increased depression of her 
friend’s spirits, and though her tenderness for the 
being who was the innocent cause of their misfor- 
tunes prevented her from speaking of it, her own 
grief became more and more apparent. 

At length, the day, the sickening moment ar. 
rived when the wagons began to drive in, and those 
who are ever ready to crowd to a vendue, to meet 
their acquaintances and enjoy themselves, without 
bestowing a thought on the sufferers, were rapidly 
collecting. Mr. Power had locked himself up in 
his own room, and his wife had taken her seat in 
silent grief by the couch of her daughter, whilst 
Flora kept pacing between it and the window, 
straining her eyes to catch a glimpse of Edmund, 
but looking, alas! in vain. The sale was adver. 
tised to commence at four o’clock, and it was now 
window 


Flora went to the 


for the 
} hundredth time, to look for Selby, when she saw 


Mr. Travers in the garden, examining her flowers 
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3 deep a root sorrow had taken inher mind; or when | 


In addition to all | 


with great apparent interest. “I will go to him 
again,” said the noble-minded girl, making a vio. 
lent effort with herself. “ Perhaps even at the 
eleventh hour he may relent.” Proceeding to the 
garden, she accosted him with as much of her 
usual courtesy as she could command. 

* Ah, Miss Flora!” he exclaimed, coming for- 
ward to meet her the moment she appeared, ** I am 


ORY. 


—_—~~ ~~ 


$ 


) 


happy to see you looking so well—improving in | 


” 


beauty daily!” and as he spuke, the flattering 


guardian put forth his hand, which, however, as | 


the proud girl could not condescend to touch, she 
appeared not to see. 
ing little friend,” he continued, as Annette at the 


** And here is your interest. | 


moment approached and placed herself, as if in the / 


character of a protector, by Flora’s side. 
curious itis to observe the occasional flashes of in- 
tellect that occur in this poor idiot’s mind!” he 
continued, speaking hastily, as if, by not allowing 
a pause to take place, he could prevent Flora, from 
touching on the business that he was well assured 
had brought her into the garden. “ Her mind is 
really a fit subject for Dugal Stewart himself, and 
I wonder her brother has never been tempted to take 
her over to that great philosopher.” 


* How } 


Dr. Selby as you know, Mr. Travers, has but } 


little in his power, as regards a command of money,” | 


said Flora. “If that had not been the case, we 
should not have had the pain of seeing such an 


assemblage here to-day.” 


“ It is certainly not inimical to either of these, 
but perfeetly consistent with both.” 

** Let me know what it is then, sir,” said Flora, 
who was ready to catch at a shadow of hope, for 
the agony of her feelings was becoming intolcrable. 

“ I will put it in a form as little repulsive to your 
delicacy as possible. If you will promise not to 
spurn my son away from you when he comes with 
the proffer of his devoted affection, which I assure 
you has been the governing principle of his life since 
he was a mere child—if, I say, you will promise 
only not to spurn him from you, the sale shall be 
stopped immediately.” 

‘‘ If those are the terms,” replied Flora with all 
the calmness of settled despair, “ I must submit to 
see my friends crushed befure my eyes.” 

“ By the alternative that I offer, you will secure 
to yourself wealth, luxury and power; by the path 
you are evidently marking out for yourself, you 
can hope for nothing but poverty, deprivation and 
misery ! Let me advise you therefore my dear Miss 
Flora, to reflect cooly before you decide.” 

‘“‘ If misery isto be my portion, at all events,” 
said the noble girl, in a firm tone of voice, “ she 
shall at least come to me in the garb of a spotless 
conscience.” 


“Eh! ha! Mr. Goodwin!” cried the lawyer to 


} the auctioneer, who was standing as if waiting for 


* Ah, true! Hem! He has not I believe been | 
very successful as a practitioner, and has besides | 


great incumbrances, which must always keep him 
wretchedly straitened. It is a pity! He is, I be- 
lieve, a young man of tolerably good abilities.” 

Flora’s breast swelled, but she disdained to make 
any remark, and the affable lawyer continued— 

** You really have a most splendid show of flow. 
ers here, Miss Flora. How beautiful those gladi- 
oles are! I never saw finer. The gladiole is one 
of those magnificent flowers that have recently 


been brought to us from South America. And that 


tiger flower—that is a Mexican plant, I believe. ; 


How splendid it is, and how curious, too! Have 
you noticed, Miss Flora, how punctually it will tell 
you the time of day 7? When you find it has folded 
over its broad red petals, you may rely upon its 
being four o’clock ; but whatever your time-pieces 
may say, you may be sure it is not so late, unless 
this little flower has begun to fold its scarlet mantle 
about it to protect itself, as it were, against the 


his orders, “ it is time for you to commence busi- 
ness.” 

“ Oh! do not hurry the sale, sir,” cried Flora in 
an agony of distress—‘ a few minutes may be of 
importance by bringing us relief.” 

“It is past the appointed time,” said Mr. Tra- 
vers, in a much less courteous tone than he had 
hitherto used in addressing his ward; and punc. 
tuality, you know, Mr. Goodwin, is the soul of 
business.” 

The auctioneer smiled and bowed, but Flora 
again urged— 

** It is not yet four by our clock,” said she, “ and 
I hope you will not commence an instant before the 
time.” 

“ I assure you, Miss Flora,” returned the guar- 
dian, * your clock must be altogether wrong, for it 


| is much later by the day.” 


As he said this, Annette, who after a dozen cir- 
cuits round the garden after bees, butterflies, and 
a variety of other things, but who was again by 


; the side of her friend, pulled Flora’s frock, and 


coming night !” and the facetious guardian laughed 


| sweetly and in a gentleman-like manner as he thus 


gave way to his sportive fancy. 


pointing to the tiger flower, cried, “ Look ! look !” 
Flora immediately recollected Mr. Travers’ own 


, assertion, and with a little mischief in her eye, that 


* Will you allow me again to speak, sir,” said | 


the ward, who was but little disposed to join in his 


/ of us dispute ! 


playfulness, “on the painful subject of this sale? | 


It is distressing to me beyond anything that I can 
express, to have this worthy family thrown into 
difficulties on my account, and you could searcely 


} even her distress could not subdue, she said— 


We have here a natural clock that we can none 
” and she pointed as she spoke to 
the flower, the leaves of which were still fully ex- 


? 
panded. 


. . . ‘ 
point out an alternative to which [ would not sub. 


mit.” 

“ Ah, true, Miss Flora, I have no doubt it is a 
painful circumstance to a mind of sensibility like 
yours,and [I should be most happy if conscien- 
tiously I could oblige you. Let me see—there is 
one way, and that such as would not be thought a 
very difficult one either by people in general, by 
which this business might be compromised.” 

“Name it, sir! If it is not inconsistent with 
either honor or duty, it shall be done.” 


The lawyer’s face reddened with rage, which it 
was evidently an effort with him to keep from 
bursting out, and he walked away with the auc- 
tioneer. Flora stood watching alternately, the 
flower and the road along which she expected to 
see her lover arrive, and still hoping against hope 
itself that the lost paper might have been found 
and relief still be at hand. 

CHAPTER X. 
Flora had not watched long, when 


the well. 


known form of him she looked for met her view. ¢ 
. . . © 
Scarcely able to restrain herself from flying to meet 


him, she stood trembling till he drew sufficiently 
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9 near for her to distinguish the expression of his 


countenance, when at once all hope died away in 
her heart, nor had he any thing to say when he 
got up to her that was calculated to revive it. The 
paper was not to be found; and though Mr. ‘T'yr- 
rell seemed quite sure, that had the Consul been 
in the way he would gladly have supplied him 
with another, that functionary was unfortunately 
out of the cuuntry at the time, and poor Selby had 
no other resource than to return home as poor as 
he went. As they were speaking, the tiger flower 
put on its scarlet mantle, at which Annette set up 


a loud laugh ; Flora turned into the house and took | 


her melancholy seat by Emma's side, while Ed- 
mund went to join the throng that began tu crowd 
around the auctioneer. Soon the discordant voice 
of the salesman struck their ear, and though they 


could not distinguish his words, they found, by | 


the long continuance of the contest, that there 
was a pretty warm struggle. At length the loud 
blow of the hammer was heard, and at the same 


moment Flora dropped on her knees, and taking | 


the almost lifeless hand of her friend, she pressed 
it affectionately to her lips, whilst Mrs. Power 
clasped hers together and rocked back and forward 
in silence. 

“ It is over now, and we have nothing to do but 
to be resigned,” said Emma, speaking with more 
composure than she had been able to command 
for many days, “ and I am sure you will not leave 
us, Flora.” 


“Oh, no,” cried Flora, “I will stay with you 


work for you, comfort and cheer you. Though I 
have not been able to ward off the cruel blow, I 
will strain every nerve to mitigate its effects.” 

At this moment, the lock of the parlor door was 
touched, and Fora had scarcely time to rise from 
her kneeling position, when the door opened and 
the flower fancier entered. 

“ Walk in, gentleman,” said he, holding open 
the door as he spoke, and Mr. Travers, his son 


and Dr. Selby entered. “ And you, too, Mr. Point,” | 


he added, continuing to speak to some one who 
seemed to be hesitating whether to enter or not— 
“IT would wish you and your companions all to 
come in; for as I have declined giving my name, 


I may want you perhaps to perform some friendly | 


office for me.” ‘Thus invited, Mr Point, who was 
the rival of Mr. ‘Travers, at the bar, immediately 


came forward, accompanied by five other chiefs of 


the village, all of whom the flower merchant very 


courteously requested to be seated ; after which he 
turned to the mistress of the house and asked her 


to send for Mr. Power. She left the room and 
. . . | . . 
almost immediately returned, accompanied by her } and his mean soul seemed to be in the very ex- | 
° ° } 
husband. A little bustle ensued before the drama- 


tis persone were arranged * in order due ;” but the 
flower fancier, notwithstanding the quietness of his 
manners, took a very active part in the arrange. 
ments. ‘To Mr. ‘Travers and son he assigned a 
center position in the tableau vivant. Next to 


Mr. ‘Travers he placed his brother lawyer, whilst | 


the other gentlemen, not being official characters, 
modestly fell into the ranks in such places as were 
vacant. On the opposite side of the room lay the 
invalid, attenced by her ministering angel, Flora, 
by whose side Selby had stationed himself; the 
master and mistress of the house completing the 
When all were arranged, the flower fancier 
) stationed himself opposite to the important person 


of the party, alias, Mr. ‘Travers, to whom he thus 
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security I have to give for my purchase; I will | 


{ 
| satisfy you in a few minutes, but I have first to 
} settle some little business in which your son is a 
sharer with you.” ‘These few words, pronounced 
{in an ordinary tone of voice, produced a very pe- 
| culiar sensation on the whole party. All ears were 
open, and all eyes divided their glances between 
} the flower fancier and the father and son. Mr. 
| Travers in general, liked to be looked at, consider. 
ing it a suitable homage to his greatness; but now 
; he felt somehow, strangely uncomfortable. ‘The 
green spectacled gentleman proceeded: “ A few 
evenings ago, having gone to Mrs. Selby’s with 
the intention of sitting an hour with that lady and 


ciately recollected that I had seen the young girl 


~ Oe ~~ Yaad 


before either Mrs. Sclby or her son returned ; nor 
did Dr. Selby discover his loss till his arrival at 
Canandaigua—a striking proof of the necessity of 
a man’s taking care to have all his credentials be- 
fore setting outon a journey. But to return to 
business. I found Miss Flora the following morn- 
ing in great distress, on account of having had a 
number of her finest flowers destroyed in the night 
by some one or other. I had no doubt that the 
shameful action had been committed by the ruffian 
who had su cruelly terrified the helpless little idiot, 
and longed to know who the villain was that I 
might chastise him as he deserved ; and on looking 


narrowly about the injured plants, 1 to my great 
her son, whom I had seen going home a short time , 


satisfaction found a knife, which had no doubt, 


; been dropped in the hurry of escaping when in dan- 


. ° ° . : 
in search of Annette, who was missing. I imme. | 


sitting, after sundown, beside some flowers in this 


' 

{ 

\ 

| : 

| before, 1 was told by the girl that they were out 
| 

} 

{ 

{ 

} 


young lady’s garden,” and as the flower fancier 


, “ Thinking it was probable she might have dropped 
asleep there, I came to the garden, and heard as 
I approached it the poor child give a terrified 

, scream. I reached the front gate in time tu sce a 
man make his escape by" the side one. ‘The child 
very willingly accompanied me and I took her 
home. We arrived before any of those who were 
gone in search of her had returned, and on entering 

} the parlor, I was not a little surprised to find Mr. 


spoke, he motioned respectfully towards Flora. | 


Travers’ man Mike there, who was in the act of | 


replacing Dr. Selby’s pocket-book, which he had | 


, taken from the pocket of his coat that was lying 
on a chair near the door. I immediatcly collared 
| the fellow, and though he was powerful, 1 happened 
to be the stronger of the two. When he found 
there was no chance of escape, he showed me 
what he had taken, and said if I would promise to 
| release him he would prove to me that he only 
} acted for another. 


He then produced a paper 
| signed Alfred Travers, in which he was promised 
| fifty dollars for the paper he had purloined.” 

Here Mr. Point lost all command of himself, 


roguery, and a capital felony into the bargain!” 
The whole party was astounded. Mr. Power rose 


from his seat; Dr. Selby’s face glowed with fierce 


| indignation ; and Flora fearful that her lover could | 


? 


and exclaimed—* By Blackstone! that's a capita! | 


’ 


| not restrain his anger, held up her beautiful little | 


hand, as if to deprecate any interference. Mr. 
} Travers, the tall self-important Mr. ‘Travers, had 
| sunk to zero. Large drops of perspiration stood 


, on his brow ; his lower jaw fell, his knees knocked 
tremity of agony. ‘I'he face of the son was of an 


composure, in which probably, from not being so 
well acquainted with the danger of his situation, 
he succeeded tolerably well. ‘The flower fancier, 
always gentlemanly, but quiet in his manner, had 
now assumed a lofty and commanding tone, though 
( his language was marked by a rigid simplicity ; 
and as the waves of this slight ebulution subsided 
he resumed his narrative: 
* It was agreed between us that I should keep 
the security for the fifty dollars in my hands, but 
} that he should deliver to his young employer the 
paper he was so anxious to obtain. I also made 
him promise to show me any letter that might be 
, given him to put in the post office, before he de- 


; ashy whiteness, yet he tried to assume an air of 


ger of being detected. ‘The knife bears the name 
of Alfred ‘ravers engraved on the silver plate.” 

Here the narrator was interrupted by a young 
man, one of the five in the back-ground, who started 
up and exclaimed, with great energy: 

“ T will lead the way, if any body will join me 
in tarring and feathering the rascal.” 

“You may save yoursclf the trouble,” returned 
the flower dealer, “ for he will not go unrewarded. 
The same day,” he continued, “ the faithful emis- 
sary, Mike, brought me a letter, directed to Mr. 
Goodbehere, a merchant of New-York, with whom 
Iam well acquainted, and believing that I was 
perfectly well aware of the purport of the commu- 
nication, I desired the man to put it into the office 
and I myself took a seat in the same mail by which 
it was conveycd to its destination. 1 was comfort. 
ubly seated in Mr. Goudbehcre’s counting-house 
when your letter, sir,” said the merchant address. 
ing himself directly to Mr. ‘Travers, “ arrived, and 
us the epistle was given to ine to read, 1 saw that 
you required, for the document for which you off. 


? ered Dr. Selby a hundred dollars no less a sum than 


twenty thousand.” 

At these words an expression of astonishment 
escaped from all, except the father and son, who 
were both stunned and stupefied by the accumu- 
lated evidence of their guilt. ‘The fluwer fan- 
cier proceeded — 

‘*] was allowed to retain your letter, and was 
likewise charged with an unsealed answer to it, to 
bring to you; but before 1 deliver up any of my 
credentials, ] must insist that you immediately, in 
the presence of this company, restore to Dr. Selby 


the stolen paper, and alsuimake an apology to him ; 


| for though your name docs not appear connected 


with the robbery, you are too good a lawyer not to 
know that, by receiving it and attempting to ne- 
gotiate the sale, you are implicated in a cruninal 
action. If this is not directly done, you must ex- 
pect both yoursell and son to be treated as crimin- 
als. So now, sir, make your choice.” 

* T believe—I do not think—I have not the pa- 
per with me,” stammered the guilty man, scarcely 
able to articulate the words ; “ but Dr Selby shall 
have it. Indeed, 1 never meant—” 
* Silence, sir!” cried the flower dealer, sternly, 
** nor grate my ears with your base contemptible 
subt« rluges! It you have not the paper here, I must 
cominit you into the hands of a constable till you 
go home for it You cannot be allowed to go un. 


guard d.” 


* Pa,” said the son, ina sort of uncer voice, “1, 


saw it in your pocket-book this morning.” 
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but his hands trembled and his whole frame shook 
so violently that he was unable even to hold the 
pocket-book. 

“ Let me seek for it, pa,” said the son, who far 
excelled his parent in hardihood. The task was 
passively resigned, and he soon put the important 
paper into his father’s hands. 

** Now, sir, give it to Dr. Selby.” 

The culprit rose to obey the command, but more 
like an automaton than a man having muscles at 


with a delicacy that might be expected from him, 
immediately stepped forward and took it out of his 
hand before he advanced a step. 

“ Your apology, sir! You have made no apolo- 
gy for your part in this nefarious act.” 

* Oh, excuse him, sir!” cried Edmund, 
tone of great carnestness— I cannot admit it to 
be done! His sufferings are already dreadful.” 

*“ Then sir,” continued the flower fancier, “a 
Dr. Selby’s delicacy releases you from this part of 
your punishment, though so richly deserved, I sup. 
pose you are now ready to receive my security ; 
but first, I believe I must make some little altera- 
tion in my toilet, which I hope these ludies will ex- 
cuse.” And so saying, green spectacles, sandy 
hair and red whiskers were all stripped off in an 
instant, und passing his fingers through a quantity 
of glossy, dark hair, in which scarcely a gray one 
was to be seen, and raising himself up to his full 
stature with the air of a perfect gentleman, he | 





in a 


you think, sir, that | can give you security ?” 
“Mr. exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. 

Power, in the same instant, and in a tone of delight. 
“ Mr. Lawrence!” muttered the faithful steward 


Lawrence !” 


in a deep, sepulchral voice. 

“* My father!” cried Flora, and springing to 
him, she was the next moment clasped in his arms, 
at the sight of which, Annette who as usual had 
slipped in, clapped her hands and jumped for joy. 


arm still encircled the waist of his beautiful daugh- 


from your presence ; for I will not have the pleas- 
ure of ny re-union with the daughter you have taken 
so much pains to crush, destroyed by the sight of one 
so hase and contemptible. Go, therefore, and prepare 
for my calling on you to-morrow for an account of 
your stewardship, and remember that the hundred 
thousand dollars that were left in your care, (the 
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Bank of New-York, and are now in my possession,) 
will all have to be accounted fur, and in such meas- 
ure as you have meted shall it be meted unto you,” 

The man of trust, unable to raise his head, crept 
out of the room, followed by his son, the noble heir 
to all his father’s virtues. 

“ By Point as 
they left the room, “ there goes the great house, 
fine furniture and all! The use of that hundred 
thousand dollars for fourteen years explains many 
% things I never could understand about that cre ture 

\2 before ; and I thank my stars and Governor ‘Tomp- 
kins that I am Pro 
) parts at this time. 


Blackstone!” exclaimed Mr. 





cuting Attorney for these 
I will have both father and son 


safely lodged in our good jail within an hour.” 


ay am AAs nnn nme nae penangn 
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“Did you? Then, perhaps—I hope—it is pos.{ ‘No, no!” said Mr. Sefavenes, ‘let thems alone ; 
sible I may find it,” and as he spoke, he drew out } they will be punished enough before I have done | 
the pocket-book and began to turn over the papers, 

; 
‘ 


his command. The young physician, however, | 


turned to the trembling criminal and said—* Do | 


* Now, sir,” said the proud father, whilst his | 


ter, “as I presume you are satisfied with your 
security, I must beg the favor of you to relieve me } 


securities for which were all safely deposited in the | 
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with the father’s accounts.” 
“ I will at least see that they do not slip through 


your fingers,” said the atturney, and taking up his 
hat he abruptly quitted the room. The other five | 


} took a more ceremonious leave, and then went to 
| seatter the startling news of all they had seen and | 
| heard over the village. 

{ “And now, my good friend,” said Mr. Law- 
rence, after they had closed the door, and turning 
; to Mr. Power as he spoke, “how shall I thank you 
} for your paternal care of this sweet flower, which 
' I truly said would be worth many thousands to me ? 
[ bought your farm, and my Flora shall give it 
; back to you, free from encumbrances. She de- 
serves this pleasure after the noble efforts she has 
made to save it for you. And to you, Dr. Selby,” 
he said before Mr. Power had time to speak his 
) thanks, * I have the pleasure of saying that my 
friend, Mr. Goodbehere, is ready to give you the 
same sum for the Consul’s 
asked for it—a sum that will enable you to place 


ee 


| 
“| 


independence, and leave something behind for your- 


self with which and your profession, together with | 
fom talents of which you have given such good | 


| proof, I consider you already an independent man. 
Nevertheless, I hold myself under such obligations 

to your amiable parent and yourself for your atten- 
tions to my child, that, if there is anything in which 
| L can add to your happiness, you have only to 
‘name it. But,” he continued, smiling, as the lov- 
, er's face became suffused with a deep crimson, “ I 
believe you are not much in the habit of asking 
{ favors, and I, besides am still but a stranger to 
; you; I shall, therefore, turn you over to Flora, 
} with the promise of giving my hearty sanction to 

any engagement she may enter into.” 


As her father said this, Flora raised her eyes | 


‘and met those of her lover, and she read in them 
a tale of such inexpressible happiness that she felt 
repaid in a moment for all she had endured. 

“As [see my friends,” continued the happy 
father, “ that you are all anxious for an opportunity 


! of speaking, 
be myself the hero of the day, and therefore, if you 


| the dangers from pirates, imprisonment, shipwrecks 


he again pressed the lovely girl to his bosom, 
“ which I find to be a more fragrant blossom than 


my most sanguine expectations could have antici. 
pated, and possessing qualities that might satisfy 
the wishes of the most fastidious FLower Fancier. 


paper that Mr. Travers | 


your excellent mother in a state of comfortable | 


I will tell you at once that I mean to } 
will submit to listen, I will give you a history of | 


and a thousand other ills that have detained me | 
so long from this sweet flower,” and as he spoke } 
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THE TWO BEAUTIFUL NIGHT VISIT- 
ORS.—A VISION. 


BY MISS C. W. BARBER. 
—The moonlight shed 
Its light where leaves aud flowers were spread, 
As there she had their sweetness borne 


A pillow for the summer morn —L. E. L. 

There was a yellow jasmine winding its green 
tendrils over the casement, and shaking its golden 
blossoms in the soft night-breeze, which came with 
the moonbeams of the summer night through my 


window. 
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A day of quiet happiness had glided away, and 
I sat down at its close to remember the past and 
plan for the future—to muse of earth and dream of 
} Heaven. I bowed my head upon my hand, and 
became buried in thonght. I thought of the world 
as it was when “the stars sung together at its 
| creation”—of God’s first images as they existed 

in the garden, before the hideous monster sin 
had visited it, clouding the brightness of the sky 
and strewing poison amid its flowers. I thought 
of the long years that had followed so rapidly, one 
in the footsteps of another since. I mused until 
sadness sfole over me, and I was almost sorry that 
I had had my existence in a world at once so fair 
and yet so vile. 
} I do not know how long I had remained in this 
| position, when I was aroused by the opening of the 
| door, through which there glided a beautiful figure 
| clad in the purest white. Her brow was encircled 
| with a wreath of roses, and there was an expres- 


} 
| 
{ 





sion of serenity and peace in her deep blue eyes. 
She came forward, and kneeled beside me upon the 
carpet, there in the silvery moonlight. 

I sturted for I was fully aroused by this vision 

of loveliness. ‘ What can be her name?” thought 
| I, “‘and why has she presumed to come at this late 
hour, unushered and unattended into my chamber ?” 
} The beautiful maiden did not leave me long in 
doubt ; perhaps she saw my embarrassment, for 
| she soon spoke. 
: ‘You are sad to-night,” she said, “ you were 
thinking of the deep guilt—the terrible crimes 
which have stained the annals of mankind. You 
| are almost ready to doubt the existence of Virtue in 
} the earth. I have come to exhibit myself toyou that 
you may doubt no longer; my name is Virtue.” 

“You are very, very beautiful,” [ murmured, 
“why do not men worship you more? why do they 
scorn your teachings, and shut you from their 


dwellings?” 
** Because they do not see me as I am,” she 
replied, ‘‘ they robe me in monastic gloom, and then 


turn away from the gentle whisperings of my voice. 
I have a sister; she is fairer than I: her name is 
| Religion, but men often scoff too at her, and call 


her teachings fanaticism.” 

“Summon her,” I said, ‘* I would see you both 
side by side.” 

} She rose and disappeared for a moment, but soon 
returned leading a creature of the most bewitching 
loveliness ; her dress was not only white but shi- 
} ning—her face was like the face of an angel, but 
: upon her head there was—a crown of thorns. In 
{her hand she carried a cross, and there was a 
, smile of angelic sweetness resting about her lovely 
mouth. I rose involuntarily at their approach, but 
they both motioned me to be seated, and knelt 
‘ humbly beside me, there in the soft moonlight. 

~~ | “Virtue and Religion!” I again murmured, 
“ How beautiful you are! is it possible that you 
have always lived in this world of sin?” 

;  Always;” said Religion, “we were with the 
first dwellers in Paradise; hand clasped in hand, 


we have since walked the earth together. Our 
existence is enigmatical to the unlettered. My sis- 


ter Virtue has sometimes existed in human hearts 
without me; I never have breathed an hour when 
} debarred from her society.” 


} JT can comprehend how that may be,” I said, 
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“but I do not know why you have not before made ‘ 
' this world a garden of beauty—the dwelling place 
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iG of every thing that is lovely and pure. 
suid that men are easily persuaded to goodness. | 


eee 


‘Depict Heaven truly and men will live for it. 


will love it, and approach nearer the prototype.’ ” 

“That is true only to a limited extent,” said 
Virtue. 
descended to dwell in clay—to take upon himself 
humanity, and strive to win the erring and guilt- 
stained of the earth to his embrace. What was 
the result? How was he treated? If men would 
not worship the reality, surely they would not 
worship the image.” 

‘I had not mused of that before,” I said thought- 
fully, ** I had forgotten that infinite purity had been 
crucified, and driven from the earth.” 

“ Yes,” said Religion, with a sigh, ‘‘ He whose 
worship I advocate was beauty, and wisdom, and 
purity, and love. Every thing that was godly and 
sublime was blended in Him—every thing calcu. 
lated to persuade to goodness—to lead to virtue, 
and yet he was an outcast all hislife. You cannot 
expect of us, what he failed to accomplish.” 

“ But will the time never arrive,” I asked ear- 
nestly, “‘ when Virtue and Religion will triumph in 
the earth ?” 

You should have seen the sweet smile which 
passed over the face of Religion at this question; 
she raised herself up until her symmetrical form 
stood erect in the soft light, and slowly lifted the 
hand which held the cross. ‘ This” said she, 
“shall triumph over all! It may be trampled 
upon, but it can never be buried—it will rise higher 
and higher, until it shall be like the brazen serpent 
in the wild, ‘ whosoever shall lock upon it will live.’” 

“When shall this come, and what sign will 
there be”” I asked almost unconsciously adopting 
the language of Holy Writ. 

“There may be wars and rumors of wars,” she 


replied; “nation may rise against nation, and 


kingdom against kingdom, but in patience possess 
you your soul. As sure as there is a sun in the sky 
so sure shall the cross triumph at last. Sin with 
his hideous retinue shall be banished from the earth, 
and the reign of light and love shall be ushered in.” 

“ May Infinite Wisdom roll on the happy day !” 


I responded, “ let it come quickly, yea very quick- | 


ly!” 

Just then a night-bird began his dismal notes on 
a bough near the window. ‘The sound startled me, 
and I looked around. When I again sought my 
visitors, they had vanished as mysteriously as they 


had entered. The moonlight still lay in silvery 


softness on the carpet, and the jasmine flowers | 


were waving to and fro flooding the room with 
their delicious perfume. 


, . ? 
“It could not have been a dream!” I said to 


myself musingly. 


quiet which reigned around, contradicted my words, 
and I settled down upon the conclusion that after 
all it was nothing but a dream. 

La Fayette, Ala. 1848. 


SSOGAAPAL, 


CHARLES WILSON PEALE. 


He was the founder of the Philadelphia museum. 





He learned the trade of a saddler, and connected 
with it that of harness maker, silver-smith, watch- 
maker, and carver; and by way of recreation, 
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It has been 


“ God himself, not his image, once con- ; 


“ Those beautiful night visitors | 
have surely been in my chamber :” but the perfect | 
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| practised portrait painting, became a sportsman, 
naturalist, and preserver of animals. He made 


| himselfa violin anda guitar. He invented and | ~-—~—~—~-~-~~~~~ 
Place upon the earth the image of a God, and men | 


executed a variety of machines. He was the first 
dentist in America that made sets of enamel teeth. 
; Mr. Peale, being desirous to obtain some more ac- 
) curate knowledge of painting, presented a Me. 
; Hesoclius, a portrait painter, with the handsomest 
saddle his shop afforded, and in this way introduc- 
| ed himself to him, and solicited the favor of seeing 
the mysterious operationsof painting. He gained 
{ essential instruction, and received further aid from 
| Mr. Copley, when on a visit.to Boston. Soon after, 
by the aid of his friends, he went to England, and 
studied during the years 1770 and 1771 in the roy- 
} al academy at London, under the direction of Mr. 
| West. One day when colonel Trumbull was in 
} Mr. West’s painting room, some hammering ar- 
) rested his attention. “ Oh,” said Mr. West, “ that 
| is only that ingenious young man, Mr. Peale, re- 
} pairing some of my bells and locks, according to 
custom.” This custom, much to the comfort and 
amusement of many a host, he continued through 
f life. Onhis return to America, he removed to 
Baltimore, and afterwards to Philadelphia, where 


he opened a picture gallery. For about fifteen 


| years, he was the only poMrait painter in North | 


America. During the revolutionary war, he 
tial services, and was engaged in the battles of 
Trenton and Germantown. In 1777, he was elec- 
ted a representative of Philadelphia in the state 


the law for the abolition of slavery. 
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legislature, where he chiefly interested himself in | 
During the | 


revolutionary contest, he had painted the portraits | 


of many distinguished officers, some of whom were 
afterwards killed. 


the portraits of men eminent in the different walks 
, of life. Some large bones of the mammoth, found 
} in Kentucky, and brought to him to be drawn, laid 
the foundation of his museum, when the name of 
| museum was scarcely known even to our travellers, 
\ and Europe possessed none of great note but the 
} celebrated Aldobrandine collection at Florence. 
The increasing income of his museum at length 


enabled Mr. Peale to procure almost an entire 
skeleton of the mammoth atan expense of five 
{ thousand dollars. A large quantity of the bones of 

an individual of this species was discovered in 
| Ulster county, New-York, which Mr. Peale pur- 
| chased, together with the right of digging forthe re. 


mainder in a swampy marl pit, which was obtained 
, after very greatexertions. Natural History as yet, 
formed no part of the education of our youth, and 
Mr. Peale was the first to prepare and deliver a 
course of lectures on this interesting and popular 
subject, which he rendered attractive to a respecta- 
ble class of ladies and gentlemen, by demonstrations 
} with the real subjects taken out of the museum. 
The museum has at length grown to an extent 


which justifies a comparison with the most cele- 


brated establishments in Europe. He was fore- 
; most in the early attempts to establish an academy 
of the finearts. When the Pennsylvania academy 
of the fine arts was founded, he zealously co-oper- 
ated for many years, and lived to contribute to 
seventeen annual exhibitions. Aftera life of ex- 
traurdinary exertion and temperance, he died in 


1827, at the age of eighty-five. 


This collection constituted the | 
cheif interest of his gallery, and was from time to | 
time extended, and afterwards made to comprise | 
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A HUSBAND IN A BAG; OR, POPPING 
THE QUESTION. 

** Major Jones of Pineville,” gives the follow- 
ing account of his committal, in a letter to a Geor- 
gia editor: 

* . * . * * * 

** Never mind, ses Miss Mary, “ Majer’s got to 
give me a Crisinus gift—won’t you Majer ?” 

** Oh, yes,” ses I, “ you know I promised you 
one.” 

“ But I didn’t mean that,” ses she. 

“ I’ve got one for voa, what I want you to keep 
all your life, but it would take a two bushel bag 
to hold it,” ses I. 

** Oh, that’s the kind,” ses she. 

* But will you keep it as long as you live?” ses I. 

** Certainly I will Majer.” 

‘** Monstrous finement now a days—old people 
don’t know nothin bout perliteness,” said old Miss 
Stallins, jest gwine to sleep with her nittin in her 
hand. 

“ Now you hear that, Miss Carline,” ses I. 
*« She ses she'll keep it all her life.” 

“© Yes, I will,” ses Miss Mary—* but what is it ?” 

* Never mind,” ses I; * you hang up a bag big 


| raised a company, was often employed in confiden- enough to hold it, and you'll find out what it is, 


when you see it in the mornin.” 

Miss Carline winked at Miss Kesiah, and then 
whispered to her—then they both laughed and 
looked at me as mischievous as they could. They 
spicioned something. 

You'll be sure to give it to me now, if I hang 
up a bag,” ses Miss Mary. 

** And promise to keep it,” ses I. 

«© Well, I will, cause I know that vou wouldn’t 
give me nothing that wasn’t worth keepin.” 

They all agreed they would hang upa bag for 
me to put Miss Mary’s Crismus present in, in the 
back porch, and bout nine o’clock I told ’em good 
evenin and went home. 

I sot up till midnight and when they was all 
gone to bed I went softly into the back gate, and 
went up to the porch, and thar shure enuff, was a 
grate big mealbag hanging on the jice. It was 
monstrous unhandy to git to it, but I was tarmined 
not to back out. So I sot some chairs on the top 
of a bench and got hold of the rope and let myself 
down into the bag; but jest as I was gittin in, the 
bag swung agin the chairs, and down they went 
with a terrible racket. But nobody did’nt wake 
up butold Miss Stallinses grate big cur dog, and 
here he cum rippin and tarin through the yard like 
rath, and round and round he went trying to find 
what was the matter. 1 sot down in the bag and 
didn’t breathe louder nor a kitten, for fear he’d find 
The 
wind began to blow abominable cold, and the old 


me out, and after a while he quit barkin. 


bag kep turning round and swingin so it made me 
seasick as the mischief. I was afraid to move for 
fear the rope would brake and let me fall, and there 
I sot with my teeth rattlin like I had the ager. 

It seemed like it would never come day light 
and I do believe if I didn’t love Miss Mary so 
powerful I would froze to deth ; for my hart was 
the only spot that felt warm, and it didn’t beat 


more’n two licks a minnit, only when I thought 


how she would be sprised in the mornin, and then 
it went in a canter. 


Bimeby the cussed old dog 
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Qcome up on the peer and begun to —— about | 


the bag, and then he barked like he thought he’d 
treed something. ‘“ Bow! wow! wow !” 
Then he'd smell agin, and try to git up to the bag. 


ses he. 
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« Git out!” ses I, very low, for fear they would 


hear me. ‘“ Bow! wow! wow! ses he. 
gone! you abominable fool,” ses I, and I felt all 
over in spots, for 1 spected every minnit he’d nip 
me, and what made it worse, I didn’t know whar 
bouts he’d take hold. ‘* Bow ! wow! wow !” Then 
I tried coaxin—*“ Come here, good fellow,” ses I, 
and whistled to him, but it wasn’t no use. ‘Thar 
he stood and kept up his eternal whinin and barking, 
all night. I couldn’t tell when daylight was breakin, 
only by the chickens crowin, and I was monstrous 
glad to hear ’em, for if I'd had to stay thar one 
hour more, I don’t believe I'd ever got out of that 
bag alive. 

Old Miss Stallins come out fust, and as soon as 
she saw the bag, ses she. 

“ What, upon yearth has Joseph went and put in 
that bag for Mary? I'll lay it’s a yearlin or some 
live animal, or Bruin would not bark at it so.” 

She went and called the galls, and I sot thar, sliv- 
erin all over so 1 couldn't hardly speak if I tried 
to—but didn’t say nothin.—Bimeby they all come 
runnin out. 

‘“« My lord what is it?” ses Miss Mary. 

** Oh, it’s alive!” ses Miss Kesiah; ‘‘ I seed it 
move.” 

«« Call Cato and make him cut the rope, ses Miss 
Caroline,” and lets see what it is. 
Cato, and git this bag down.” 

“« Don’t hurt it for the world,” ses Miss Mary. 

Cato untied the rope that was round the jice, 
and let the bag down easy on the flour, and I 
tumbled out, all covered over with corn meal from 
head to foot. 

** Goodness gracious !’ 
aint the Majer himself. !” 

oe fps 
keep my Crismus present as long as you lived.” 

The galls laughed themselves almost to deth, and 


ses Miss Mary, “ if it 


ses I, “ and you know you promised to 


“ Be | 


} the blue sky, is far up toward the zenith. 
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The a light passes 5 off te the hills, and the 
| leaves are iningled in golden masses, and the blades | 


of maize, and the luxuriant grain, are all . sleeping 


in arich glow, as if the daylight had melted into ‘ 


gold and descended upon every living thing like 
dew. ‘The sun goes down, and there is a tissue of 
indescribable glory floating upon the clouds, and 
the imperceptible blending of the sunset color with 


ly the pomp of the early sunset passes away ; and 
the clouds are clad in purple, with edges of metallic 
lustre ; and very far inthe west, as if they were 


Present- 


sailing away into another world, are seen spots of | 


intense brightness, and the tall trees on the hilly 
edge of the horizon seem piercing the sky, on fire 
with its consuming heat. ‘There is a tumultuous 
joy in the contemplation of this hour, which is 
peculiar to itself. You feel as if you should have 
had wings; for there is a strange stirring in your 
heart to follow on—and your imagination bursts 
away into that beautiful world, and revels among 
the unsubstantial clouds till they become cold. 
It is a triumphant and extravagant hour. Its 
jeyousness is an intoxication, and its pleasure dics 
with the day. 

The night, starry and beautiful, comes on. 
The sky has a blue, infénse, almost to blackness, 
and the stars are set in it like gems. ‘They are of 
different glory, and there are some that burn, and 


} some that have a twinkling lustre, and some are 


Come here, | 


silently and in order. 


| the superstition of olden time and the wild, 


went to brushin off the meal as fast as they could say- | 


ing they was gwine to hang that bag up every Cris. 
mus till they got husbands too. Miss Mary—bless 
her bright eyes—she blushed as butiful as a mornin. 
glory, and sed she'd stick to her word. She was rite 


just visible and faint. You know their nature, and 


their motion ; and there is something awful in so | 
many worlds moving on through the firmament | 


You feel an 
awe stealing upon you, imagination trembles as it 
goes up among them. You gaze on, and on, and 
visions 
of astrology, steal over your memory, till, 
by, you hearthe music which they “ give out as 
they go,” and drink in the mysteries of their hidden 


by-and. 


indescribable } 
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ond his eve deat. ‘Meskee wshed the ‘Vening, 
he sat resting his headon his hand, wrapped in 
melancholy thought. 

This unhappy looking man was one of the elders 
in a neighboring chapel ; he possessed much energy 
and zeal, and it was hoped real piety—but, alas! he 
was governed by a naturally bad temper, and tvo 
often forgot the words of the wise man: “ He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than be that taketh a city,” 
and in consequence of his unrestrained temper, the 
meeting, for the chapel business were the constant 
scenes of anger and noisy strife. 

The venerable minister, being a true disciple or 
the Prince of Peace, deeply lamented his elder’s 
unchristian spirit. On the previous day a meeting 
had been held, which was more contentious than 
usual ; for the elder had been particularly angry and 
quarrelsome. 

The good minister's heart sank within him, 
while he sat amidst this strife of tongues, and 
most thankful was he that evening tw retire toa 
friend’s house, some miles from town, for the peace 
and quiet of the country is soothing to a wounded 
spirit. 

It was on the following morning, that the elder 
came down to breakfast in so melancholy a mood. 
His wife, after looking anxiously at him for some 
minutes, said: 

* Are you ill, my dear ?” 

“ Ne.” 

“ Then what has happened to make you look so 
sad ?” 

He slowly raised himself up, and looking earn- 
estly at her, said: * 1 have had a most. extraor- 
dinary dream.” 

The look of anxiety vanished from his wife's 


face, as she said, with a smile: “* Why you always 


meaning, and believe that your destiny is woven ‘ 
by their burning spheres. ‘There comes on you a 


delirious joy, and a kind of terrible fellowship with 
their sublune nature, and you feel as if you could 


| go up toastarry place and course the heaven in 


out of bed, and her hair wasn’t komed, and her dress 


wasn’t fixt at all, but the way she look’d pretty 

was rale distractin. Ido believe if I was froze 

stiff, one look at her charmin face, as she stood 
; * 

lookin down to the floor with her roguish eyes, and 

her bright curls fallen all over her snowy neck, 

would fotch’d me too. I tell it was 


you what, 


company. ‘There is a spirituality in this hour, a 


separation from material things, which is of a fine 
order of happiness. ‘The purity of the morning, 


and the noontide quietness, and the rapture of the 


| glorious sunset, are all human and comprehensible 
| freelings ; but this has the mystery and the lofty 


worth hangin in a meal bag from one Crismus to | 


another to feel as happy as 1 have ever sense. 
—71 ¢ Cato 
THE EMOTIONS OF A DAY: 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
but it is not like the 
morning. You have been mingling in the business of 


Tuere is a hush at noon ; 


the world ; and you turn aside, 
for rest. 


weary and distracted, 


the sky, which takes in the spirit, and you are con- 
tent to lie down and sleep in the cool shadow, and 
How different from 


the cool wakefulness of the morning, and yet how 


forget even your existence. 


) fitted for the necessity of the hour ! 


The day wears on and comes to the sun-setting. 





energy of a higher world, and you return to your 


human nature with a refreshed spirit and an elevated | 


purpose. See now the wisdom of God !—the col- 
lected intellect for the morning prayer and our daily 


duty—the delicious repose for our noontide weari- 


ness, and the rapt fervor to purify us by night from 


our worldliness, and keep wakeful the eye of im- 


mortality ! ‘They are all suited to our need ; and 


/ it is pleasant to think, when we go outat this or 
} that season, that its peculiar beauty is fitted to 


They is a far depth in the intense blue of 


‘ ** the father ” 
; usual. 


our peculiar wants, and that it is not a chance 
harmony of our hearts with nature. 
— 0) 9 Gato —— 
THERE’S NAE STRIFE HERE 
A FACT. 
In one of Scotland's Northern towns, a family 
were seated round the breakfast table, waiting for 
and wondering why he was later than 


At length he appeared ; his step was heavy, 


laugh at my dreams.” 

I dreamed 
and when I 
looked up, | saw the gate of heaven at the top; it 
was bright and glorious, and many saints and angels 


‘** Yes, but mine was so remarkable. 
I was at the bottom of a deep hill, 


stood there. Just as I reached the top of the hill, who 
should come out to meet me but our aged minister ! 
and he held out his hand, crying: ‘* Come, awa, 


John, there’s nue strife here.’ And now I cannot 
help thinking of the grief my contentious spirit has 
given to the dear old man.” 

The husband and wife sat some time in silence, 
which was broken by the entrance of a servant 
with a letter. ‘The elder hastily read it, whilst an 
expression of the deepest grief overspread his face, 
then dropping it from his hand, he covered his face, 
as if to hide from those around him the bitter an- 
guish of his soul. 

His wife took up the letter, which was from the 
minister's host—its contents were as follows : 

* Dear, 





we had great pleasure yesterday, 
little thinking it 
would be the last time we should welcome him to 


of receiving our dear minister, 
what he called his peaceful retreat. 
“ When we sat together in the evening, he spoke 
with much gricf of the chapel meeting. ‘ Indeed,’ 
all this strife and 
turmoil, that | wish my dear Lord would take 


me home.’ 


he added,‘ I am so tired of 


‘* In the morning, as he did not come down to 


breakfast, I ran upand knocked at his door, but 


receiving no answer, 1 went down stairs again, 


thinking a longer rest than usual might do him ¢ 
{ 


good. 
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** After returning to the door once or twice, and 
hearing no sound, I went in. He wasin bed, 
apparently asleep. I spoke to him, but received no 
answer. Yet it was long, cre we believed it to be 
the sleep of death ; for a heavenly smile rested on 
his placid face, and his snowy locks lay unruffled 
on the pillow ; buthe slept in Jesus for his dear 
Lord had taken him home.” 

The elder never recovered from this shock. He 
sorrowed for his friend, but still more for his sin. 
He gradually sunk, and in three weeks laid by the 
side of his aged minster. 


“ O then the glory and the bliss, 

When all that is pained or seemed amiss 
Shall melt with earth and sin away— 
When saints beneath their Saviour’s eye— 
Filled with each other's company 

Shall spend in love the eternal day.” 


— 5D 6 Cato — 
A WHEELING ARTICLE, 


taken his name from his character, and his deeds. 
Pierce has gone through the enemy like a streak of 


lightning, while the heavy blows of the Smith have 


; death. 


clear on the Mexican anvil, 
Wool, they say, has wooled our foes, and Twiggs, 


twigged them to some purpose. 


rung sound and 


Butler 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


_ to the appellation of Win field. Worth might have | 


Piliow has invi- | 
, ted many a Mexican to his last slumber. 


tapped his share of Mexican barrels at Monterey, } 


while Hunter started the game out of Alvarado, 
and gave his commander no chance to be in at the 
The Indiana General showed Santa Anna 


; that there was no “ turning” in that Lane.—Some | 
of our officers have proved even better than their | 


names. Childs showed at Puebla that he was no 


baby, and Bragg proved himself more than a boaster 


Gorne to dinner the other day, we saw a little | 


codger about two years old, sitting in a wheel- | 


barrow and trying to wheel himself. 


It struck us | 


that many people in this world are often caught in 


the same act, and we shall always think hereafter 


when we see a business man trusting everything to } 


his clerks, and continually seeking his own amuse- | 


ment—always absent from his counting house, and 
yet expecting to get along—he’s sitting in a wheel. 
barrow, and trying to wheel himself. 

When you see a professional man better ac- 
quainted with every thing else than his profession, 
always starting some new scheme, and never at- 
tending to his calling; his wardrobe and credit 
will soon designate him as silting in a wheel.bar- 
row, and trying to wheel himself. 

When you see a farmer with an over abundance 
of * hired help,” trusting every thing to their man- 


agement ; his fences down, his implements out of , 


repair, and land suffering for want of proper tilling 
—too proud or too lazy to off coat and go to work— 


at Buena Vista. 
— 33590 Gt — 
SYMPTOMS. 

Ifa person complains of want of time you may 
he sure that he wastes a great deal of it foolishly. 

If a person promise largely, you will not fail to 
notice that he seldom performs. 

Ifa 
against a certain crime, he is ten to one, himself 
addicted to it. 

If a person fawns on you when up, he will most 


_ assuredly trample on you when down. 


Ifa person boasts of his learning or his money, 


' you will find either his head or purse empty. 


he's sitting on a wheel.barrow and trying to, 


wheel himself. 

When we see a man busily engaged in circula- 
ting scandal concerning his neighbor, we infer that 
he is pretty deep in the mud himself, and sitting 
in a wheel.barrow and trying to wheel himself. 

—— + D @ Gato — — 
TALKING AFTER CHURCH. 

“Wet, Laura, give mea short sketch of the 

sermon. Where was the text?” 
“ Oh, I don’t know—I have forgotten it. But 
would you belicve it? Mrs. V. wore that horrid 
bonnet of her's. I couldn't keep my eyes off it, all 
meeting time. 
one; Miss T. wore a new shawl that must have 
cost fifty dollars. 
folly of such extravagance. And there was Mrs. 
H. with her perlise. It’s astounding what a want 
of taste some folks exhibit.” 

“ Well, if you have forgotton the sermon, you 


have not the audience. But which preacher do 


you prefer, this one or Mr. A.?” 
“ Oh, Mr. A. 
ful! Whatan eye, and what a set of teeth he has!” 
— 9 2250 ¢ Ge 
SOMETHING IN A NAME, 


ArtTentTion has sometimes been 


e's so handsome, and so grace- 





called to the 

appropriateness of the names of our military leaders. 
\ Taylor has had an infinite variety of jocular allu- 
} sions to the manner in which he has sewed up the 


Mexican nation. Scott has fully proved his claims 


Miss P. had on a lovely little pink | 


I wonder her folks don’t see the ' 


If a person insists that his children are partic- 
ularly good, depend upon it the rogues are half 
ruined already. 


will observe that he is totally blind to his own. 


103 


nore inquisitive than thoughtful, was desirous of 
knowing “ where the office is?” to which the fol- 


, lowing appropriate answer was given : 


“ In every lowly heart of prayer!” 
—— aD @ Geto — 

“IT naven’r got any money,” said Mrs. Parting- 
ton, as the box came round, at the close of a charity 
lecture ; ‘* but here’s a couple of elegant sausages 
I have brought, that you can give to the poor cre- 
turs!” ‘The box-holder looked confounded—the 
people smiled. With her view of charity, she saw 
no wrong in the act. Bless thee, Mrs. Partington! 
angels shall record the deed on the credit side of thy 
account, and where hearts are judged shall thy sim. 


; ple gift weigh like gold in the day of award. 


— 9) @ Geto — ” 
Essay on So_es.—At a late sale of books, the 
auctioneer put up “ Drew's Essay on Souls” which 


| was knocked down toa shoemaker, who very inno. 


person inveighs loudly and frequently } 


cently, but to the great amusement of the crowded 
room, asked the auctioneerif “ he had any more 
works on shoemakers to sell.” 
—o- 5D Oe — 
Coor.— I say, Mr. Impudence, what are you 


) ° . . ’ 
; doing with your hand in my pocket?” 


/ cold vether, von scarcely knows vere von 


here 
puts 


“ Laxes your pardon, mister, but in this 


vons ’and.” 


Minp not what an evil man may say of thee, 
for his words will find no place in the heart of a man 


, worthy of thy esteem. 
If a person sports with other’s infirmities, you | 


If a person is continually complaining of the town | 
in which he lives, it only proves that he is not fit to 


live in it. 
—° iD ¢ Gato — 
QUAKER TOAST. 
Tuts from me and mine to thee and thine. I 
wish when thouand thine come to see me and 
mine, that me and mine will treat thee and thine 
as kindly as thou and thine have treated me and 
mine. 
This is a new version of the old compliment, 
which runs somewhat afler this wisc ; 


** T wish thee and thy folks, loved me and m 
y 


— 33D ® Gto — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Receivedat this Ofice,ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 


P. M. West Pittsfield, Ms. $5,00; Miss L.. 1.. B. North 
Easton, N. Y. $1,00; D.R. Crown Point, N. ¥.$1,00- A. B. 
Keeney’s Settlement, N. Y. $1.00; Mrs. C. A. C. Croton 
Falls, N. ¥. 31,00; L. M. Winooski Falls, Vt $3.00; E.B. 


) W. Flint Creek, N. Y. $2.00; R. S&S. Varick, N. Y¥. $3.00; 


A. 8. Union Square, N. Y. 32,00; W. W. R. Collins Centre, 

N. ¥.. 31,00; J. C. C. Norway, N. Y. 92,00: E. B. W. 

Flint Creek, N. Y. $1,00 ; W. H.R. Clinton, Wis, Ter. $1,00. 
HRD © Ct — 
MARRIAGES. 

At Collender House. Livingston, by the Rev. Augustus 

Wacekerhagen, J. Outwater, Esq. of Tivoli, Dutchess Co. to 





)} Eliza, daughter of Peter R. Livingston, Esq. of the former 


folks, as well as me and iny folks love thee and thy { 


folks. 


was folks, that ever loved folks half so well as me 


For, sure there never was folks, since folks 


and my folks love thee and thy folks.” 
° 
— oS @ Gato — 
SHOPPING ANECDOTE. 
‘ What’s the price of this sillk?” inquired a deaf 
old lady of a young shopman. 
“ Seven shillings,” was the reply. 
“ Seventeen shillings!” exclaimed she; “ I'll 
give you thirteen.” 
*« Seven shillings, ma’am, is the price of the silk,” 
replied the honest draper. 
* Oh! seven shillings,” the lady sharply rejoined, 


’ 


* I'll give you five.’ 
— 33 @ Gato — 
A NEW THOUGIIT. 
A CLERGYMAN in a neighboring city recently re- 
marked from his pulpit, while preaching on the 
subject of faith, that faith was ‘“* God’s Magnetic 


Telegraph.” One of his hearers, who perhaps was 


lace 
' At Hillsdale, on the 20th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Alexander Hoes, of Ghent, to Miss Catharine, daughter of 
Philip I. Miller of Austerlitz. 

On the 24th ult. by the Rev. EB. 


8. Porter, Mr. Frederick 


} Miller, of Kinderhook, to Miss Eliza Jane Higgins, of Chat- 


ham. 
On the 19th ult. by the Rev. John Campbell, Mr. Ezra 


Algar, of Hudson, to Miss Mary Millard, of Greenport. 


In Germantown, on the 24th ult. by the Rev. J. Boyd, Mr. 
Andrew E. Cotting, of Red Hook, to Miss Surah Jane Finger, 


| of Germantown. 


At New Providence, N. J. on the 24th ult. by the Rev. 


’ Austin Craig, Mr. Samuel M. Johnston, bookbinder, of Felts 


! David 


ville, N. J. to Miss Sophia Foster ofthe former place. 
At Claverack, on the 22d ult. by the Rev Ira C. Boy ce, Jos 
eph Sisson, Esq. of Rensselaerville, to Miss Margaret Smith, 


of Gallatin. 
— o-as2D Ose — 
DEATHS. 


In this city on the 2d inst. Mrs. Julia Ann Dimmick, in her 
ith year. 

On the 2d inst. Mary Frances, only daughter of J. 
and Delia Boudy, aged 2 years and 5 months 

On the 3d inst. Mrs. Deborah Waldo, in her 70th year 

On the 24th ult. Thomas, son of Jared P. and Eliza Nichols, 
aged 2 months 

On the 27th ult, Thomas, son of John Murry, aged 1 year 
and 2 months, 

On the 28th ult. Benajnh Allen, aged 40 years, 

In Claverack, on the 3d of January last, Peter H. 
Jacob I. and Margaret Rossman, aged 26 years. 

At Geneva, Kane Co. IIL on the 27th day of January, Mr. 
R. Bunke in the 63d year of his age, formerly 
Greenport, Colur bin Co. N ce ‘ 

At Chatham 4 Corners, on the 26th ult. Mr. Daniel Daley 

At Chatham 4 Corners, on the 24th ult. Martha Callender. 


Milton 
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To show the young soul —_—_—_ . “hes 
j Its high destiny ; 
When Hope throbbed high R 0 U N D V 0 L U M FE S. 
In the innocent breast, 

As it talked of the joy 

Of its heavenly rest— 
God in His Wisdom, 

Fair Virtue bestowed— 
A Guide and a Savior 

On life's mountain road. 
Weep, Joy of the Faithful, 

That man should deride, 
Despise and neglect 

His God-ordained Guide! 
There's a wail for revolt 


Tne Subscriber, has on hand a number of Bound Volumes 
of the Repository, viz. Volumes, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
and 23 which he will sell at $1,00each. They can be sent by 
mailto any part of the United States at about 22 Cents per 
volume. He has also on hand,some double volumes (two 
vols. bound in one) for $2,00, which can be sent any distance 
for about 40 Cents. They are all well bound in a neat and 
tasteful style. He has some firmly stitched and covered in a 
pamphlet form that are nearly as strong as those bound, which 
will be sold for 75 Cents per volume—the Postage on the last 
being only 17 Cents. 

He has also some Volumes ofa smallersize bound, viz. Vols. 
3, 5, 6, 8 and 9, which he will sell for 75 Cents per volume— 
Postage on single volumes 16 Cents—double volumes 32 Cents. 





4 Original Poetry. 
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Forthe Rura! Repository. 
SCRIPTURE PAINTING, NO. IV. 
ABIMELECH.* : 
} BY CATHERINE WEBB BARBER. 
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And he went unto his father’s house at Ophrah, and slew 
his brethren, the sons of Jerrubbaal, being three score and ten 





persons, upon one stone.— Judges, ix. 5. 

TueEre is a bloody record kept, 
Of thee, frail erring one ; 

Strange that from such a noble sire, 
There sprung so rude a son! 

Strange that a heart so young and proud, 
Could prompt to such dark crimes, 

As stand engraved against thy name, 
In ever “zing lines! 





Did not that old, gray, flinty rock, 

} Stained with thy brethren’s gore, 

Haunt all thy after dreams of life, 
With horrid tales of yore ? 

Did not those rigid bloodless lips, 
And dull half open eyes, 

Seem ever whispering to thy heart, 
Blood, blood thy hand now dyes! 





Perchance thou thoughtst no brow cou/d ache, 


Beneath a crown of gold ; 

No heart could feel a pang of pain, 
Beneath a purple fold.— 

Deluded wretch; a thousand dream 
The same wild vision o'er, 

And wake to find that peace hath flown 
To visit them no more. 


Thy race was short! a little while 
Base flattery charmed thy ear; 


, . ber, 1847. 

A little while they hailed thee “* King,’ Flint, Mich. 1848. E. H. H. The * Repository’? circulates among the most intelligent 
‘ -——0- 3) @ Gas<o families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by | 
Aad qhention eopwans ates ; ‘ “ allthat have favored us with their patronage. It has stood { 
But when the purple grape hung ripe For the Rural Repository. the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
WILDWOOD SCENES ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst | 
Thy guilty followers cursed thy name : oat » handreds of a similar character have perished, our buinble } 
A m ' y k th kli . y How lovely is morning's roseate flush, Rural has continued on, from year to year, until itis the Oldest} 
n k the sparkling wine. ‘paps orary P. » United States. , 
= x 4 . Where the wild bird sings, where the waters gush, Literary Paper in the United State } 
There came an hour—a fearful hour— And dew drops gleam on the lily’s brow, G AN ww Vv \ * \ AN} ~ Ss * 
Blood-stained thy pallid cheek, And glisten bright on the hazel bough. we VUw Woes 
But vainly in thy agony, I love when mild evening gems the skies, THE RURAL REPOSIT‘¢ oR Y will be published every } 
Thy lips essuyed to speak ; When hushed are the warblers’ melodies, other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six } 


Revenge had nerved a woman's hand, 
To deeds of giant power— 
How writhed thy soul with deep remorte, 





From Virtue'’s control— 
A wail in creation— 

A wail in the soul! 
There's rebuke in the battle 

That spouts forth its gore— 
Rebuke in disease 

That brings wue to each door! 
Yet off in the distance, 

There's promise I ween, 
That man shall return 

To the joy that hath been. 


Warren, Pa. 1848. 


#35 @ Gato — 
ForitheRural Reposiory. 
LINES AT PARTING. 
No never shall those hours of bliss 
Be all forgot, though far away, 
Oft shall I think of thy sweet face 
Fair as the crimson blush of day. 


Remember thee! yes long as life 
Shall beat within this heart of mine, 
Through every care, and toil and strife, 
My heart around thee still shall twine. 


Lady wiieu! each day's departing beam, 
Will bring some treasured thought of thee, 
And when shal! end this life’s delusive dream, 
In Heaven oh, may our hearts united be. 


Through the forest's mazy depths to stray— 
Where steal through the branches the moon's deep ray, 
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The same volumes stitched for 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents. 
Any Persons wishingcan select out of the Volumes mentioned 


above, siz or more, at the rates mentioned below. 


Inducements to Clubs!! 


Siz copies of the single bound Volumes will be sent to any 
address for $4,50, and three copies of the double bound volumes 


at the same rate. 
sent atthe rate of siz copies for $3,50. 
otherwise will be met with prompt attention. 


Those stitched in pamphlet form will be 
All orders by mail or 


N. B. He has Vols. 10, 13, 14, 15 and 22, of the large size 
and Vols. 4 and 7 of the small size, which will be sold to any 


one wanting a full set, but not separate. 


W.B.STODDARD. 


Hudson,N. Y. December ,18, 1847. 





New Volume, September, 1847. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Wob. 244, Commencing Set. 25, 1847. 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS 4NGRAV 


INGS 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to 


Polite 


Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry. &c. 
The first Number of the T'wenty-Fourth Volume of the Rurau 
Repository will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- 


numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 


the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 


It will also be 


embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
, will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary 
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To rest on some moss-clad hillock green, in the country papers 5 
In that dark fearful hour! By a fountain that mirrors the wildwood scene ; 
And t the stars in th litt trai ; TERMS. 
Another pang !—the bright steel! flashed et eee : ; , ° 
A li in th Spread over ether's sapphire plain. ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
sagt cameramen nay Oh! then fond memory wakes to dwell have a few copies ofthe 11th, 12th, J6th, 17th, Isth, 19th, | 
Then pierced thy guilty, quivering breast ; , , 


Thy guilty course was done— 
Unwept, unhonored, was thy fall, 
Unsepulchred thy rest ; 
And no proud marble speaks thy praise, 
Upon the green earth's breast. 


* This poem appeared in an Annual published in Boston, in 


| 
| 
| 
| Upon the clinging vine, 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


On by-gone days she loved so well ; 
Then yoices sweet that I heard of yore 
Steal o'er the spirit’s depths once more. 
The household band again are met 

As in bright hours, ere grief had wet 


The crimson cheek and hazel eye, 


20th, Zist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending fur the 24th 
volume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes 


as they wish at the same rate as that volume, 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs !! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 


remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 















, i Four Copies for $3.00 | Twenty Four Copiesfor$15,00 
1844. Being founded upon a scene in Scripture, the author } And thrown a cloud o’er the clear blue sky. } Seven do. $5.00 Thirty. do. $18.00 
has included it in this series of religivus poems. | Tis pleasant when mild autumn’'s wreath { Ten do. $7.00 Thirty-Five do. $20.00 

La Fayette, Ala. 1848. * In varied beauty sleeps beneath, —- = = = en > $22 ~ 
. > Twent do. 3, i 0. 25, 
—°335D @ Gao — And purple star-flowers in the wild y $ y $ a 

| For theRral Repository | ep a oo _ Great Inducements to Agents. 

5 openenaten To roam and muse on life's brief day a 

, VIRTUE. ' 4 , y Those who send $5 or $7, fora Club, can have one of the 

, J That passes like frail flowers away. above mentioned Volumes (gratis:) those who send $10, or 

. such loved scenes are more sweet to me ) », two; those who senc “V, three; and those who sen 

BY REV, E. W. REYNOLDS - ; ra) hi j t . 15 } k 1 $20, th 1 th " d 

) WuaeEn the earth was robed \ Than aught of fashion’s pageantry ; , $25 or over, four. 

P s of as ihe . 

In the smiles of light And the wild-bird’s song is far more dear Any town that will send us the m t subscribe rs. for the 
" , , } 24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for half 
And beauty, caught Thairthe voice of harp, or ringing lyre, | price, ench subscriber in such town to receive the Repository 
From the heaven's bright; At pleasure’s regal festival, { puring that year for halfthe sum paid forthe 24th volume. ’ 
When glory streamed Where the gay and beautiful throng the hall. Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to be q 
a att ? | sent as soon as possible to the publisher. r) 
From the throne of God, May I ever share the wildwood's shade, a ‘ : \ | 
a . ; rr No subscription received for less than one year. All 
To hallow the path , And when low in the dust my form is laid, | the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the ¢ 
Humanity trod; Grant me this simple boon I crave— } year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. ra) 


When the ladder of love, 
First hung from the sky, 


Let a forest tree o'er my ashes wave. 
Westfield, N. Y. 1848. 
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